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AESTRACT 

The purposes of this paper are: (1) to state basic 

assumptions underlying a new and different approach to serving 
college students in their personal growth; (2) to describe the 
desirable characteristics of a comprehensive ed ucational- vocational 
development program at the college level; (3) to examine the status 
of current higher educational practices; and (4) to discuss the role 
and functions of the program specialist - a new student personnel 
type proposed in the paper. It is argued that a new specialization is 
needed in collegiate student personnel work which is referred to as 
"Student Program Specialist." In this role, he would be responsible 
for all student academic advising and general career development. 
(Author/TL) 
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A New Approach to Student Advising 
in Higher Education 
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George G, Stem (1969) has made the observation that those institutions 
of higher education which provide opportunities for personal growth cn the 
part of students have far fever problems than institutions with limited oppor- 
tunities in this direction, While the concepts and proposals suggested in this 
paper are not set forth as panaceas for student unrest on the college campus, 
they are viewed as essential elements In the program of opportunities for 
personal growth on any campus. These concepts are specifically related to 
the career development phase of a student f B personal growth while In college. 
Astin and Panos (1969) provide substantive research on the educational and 



vocational development of college students, and their findings srfppsrt 
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for priority concern in this area of personal growth. 

The purpose of this paper is not to add further Justification to the need 
for concern, but rather it Is to state basic assumptions underlying a new 
and different approach to serving student needs in this area, to describe 
the desirable characteristics of s comprehensive educational-vocationel deve- 
lopment program at the c* liege level, to examine the status of current prac- 
tices related to student's educational and vocational development in higher 
education today* and to discuss the rale and function* of the program spectacle t 
s new student personnel type proposed in this report. This paper will use the 
phrase "career development* in lieu of "educational and vocational development . " 

Two basic assumptions should he exatnioed prior to exploring the world of 
the Ptogxam specialist In higher education. First, long-range direct lonalttm 
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*— J 3 surest by Allport (1^65) in his concept of "propriate rtrivlr-;*/' ~ 

■*> remotes personality stability in Individuals which Is noticeably lacking If one 1 a 

> a oals are essentially short-term or are borne on the winds of chance. Indeed, 

Allport's vi^ws suggest that such personal direction may be responsible for re- 

■ jciag to sone degree unrest within students* He states, 

Khen the individual is dominated hv segmental drives, by compulsions, 
or by the wind of circumstance, he has lost the integrity thut comes 
only from maintaining major directions of striving. The possession 
of long-range goals, regarded as central to one's personal existence, 
distinguishes the human being from the animal, the adult from the 
child, and in many cases the healthy personality from the sick 
'pp. 50-51) . 

The second assumption relates to the development of realistic career objec- 
-.Ives as a psychological process as opposed to an event or the specific point in 
time at which a choice is made. Super (1957) has had a significant influence in 
l iis regard as he propounds the emergence of a significant self-concept as one 
negotiates a series of vocational developmental tasks. This paper takes the 
position that career development Processes which are emphasized by specific 
attention from significant persons in the student environment provide students 
with reasonable, envislonable long-range goals which are quickly incorporated 
Into the personality structure as appropriate movement toward an enhanced state 
it f being. 

Desirable characteristics of a formal Program designed to produce opportunities 
for personal growth can be enumerated. First, the program should serve ALL students 
enrolled in the institution according to each student's individual needs. It is 
reasonable to expect that students at any given institution would vary widely in 
thi^ir career developmental stages, and meaningful assistance would be that help 
frovided at the current level of development of each student. The second charac- 
teristic which would be desired in this Program is that it acts as a facilitator of 
Integration of exit ting programs, services, and opportunities for personal growth. 
Specifically, the program is seen as giving new meaning to institutional testing 
^grams, orientation, counseling, and placement services; it enhances thete exist- 
neivlcea \\xmu tepUHn# or supplant In g them within the institution. 




Another characteristic of the progren is closely related to the last ore 
r^nt J.o.icd: the oropram serves to smooth out the transition fro.i one institetlr nal 

process and/or service to another and is so organized that it prevents students 
1 becoming "lost" in a whirlpool of institutional life. In other words, tfe 
program lends a decree of logic and normalcy :v the sea^ence of experiences through 
which students progress. Still another characteristic worthy of mention here Is 
tine professional personnel with adequate cualif ications to perform In their roles 
a« » utilized within the program, but varying levels of competency can he accomo- 
dated xjhile ensuring quality service to ntudenta. The implication seeios clear and 
simpler the program is so organized that entrylevel professional staff (m.A. degree 
as r minimum) are supervised by senior, advanced-level professionals. 

Finally, the program must maintain a high degree of flexibility which permits 
TTAxlmum response to individual needs and situations. The admonition inherent in 
this characteristic seems to shout, "Never drop a student from active participation 
in the program because you feel he- is 5 all set* and v>ell on his wav," Failure in 
co irae work, change of career objective, leaving and returning to college, and a 
g.ect ©any other circumstances preclude "closed" cases as long as the Individual is 
en; lied in the institution. The student must have the opportunity to utilize the 
services of the program at any time; the program must maintain periodic contact with 
the atudent even though his program appears to be going veil. 

The thesis of this paper is that a new type of specialization is needed in 
collegiate student personnel work if such a Program i* to be realized. This new 
specialist It referred to here as the "Student Program Specialist." He is respon- 
sible for all student academic advising and general career development at tbla con- 
cept is used in this paper. Tlnce the basis for a successful cireer development 
program ia successful academic advisory service, our purposes may be served best 
by c:;aiufning the current status of related practices and programs which ere cormon 

to higher education today. This examination will permit an e\&luation of these 

O 

trvices and programs in terms of the objective being discussed now, career development. 

___ . a 
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Thpire are four areas of institutional activity which appear to be closely relate.! 
*.o the-, topic: Orientation, the counseling service, the placement service, and 

f culty advising. Each of these will be discussed briefly. 

Orientation 

Orientation as it now exists can He divided into two broad categories* The 
f.«,rst provides a pre-college experience varying from two to five days sometime 
Juring the surfer prior to the fall 3cnester. The other is a program during the 
first semester the freshman is on campus deve 1 oped around a series of convocations 
or as in some cases it is made pnet of a required course (English). In almost all 
...sea orientation does not go beyond the freshm&n year. Perusal of orientotJon 
M^erature indicates that neither approach haa been found to be clear in its ges's 
n^r effective in meeting the needs of the atudente. In a survey of two state 
universities. Black (1964) found that: 

(1) The freshman students wanted ixrre emphasis to He placed on 
academic activities and less on social* 

(2) Tie atudenta felt that »c6 of the information given during 
orientation vas prematura, and consequently soon forgotten. 

Cole and Ivey <1167> at Colorado State University did not find significant dif- 
ferences between students attending and not attending a pre-college orientation 

Tilth reference to the following: 

Being more certain of a college aa^or 

Being more confident of their chances for successful academic 
performance 

Having a difference in attitudes toward academic achievement, . 
social life, counseling, or the University 
Having a higher level v>f academic achievement during the 

first quarter of college 

4 _ 
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and Leeward (1967) at Cutahopa Community College reported no oignif inane- 
difference between the experimental and control groups on mean grade point ove 
of the first and second semesters and no significant differences in value orienta- 
tion at the end of one semester- Griffin and Donnan (1970), Auburn University, 
found that freshmen who attended orientation ve**e not helped rv gn if leant ly to 
improve academic performance. There was no statistically significant difference 
with regard to the number of freshmen students who charged their curricula or who 
xrilhdrew from school in either group. 



Counseling Services 



After surveying counseling centers in 60 major colleges, Vornath (1961) 
elates that the present philosophical and operational approach of most centers do 
not allow them to reach more than 15 per cent of the student body in a given year. 
V u cy concluded, "By sheer necessity, counseling centers are searching for more 
appropriate and effective methods for bringing the potential of their professional 
.%taff to bear on problems affecting a larger proportion of the campus community” 
(p. 3B). 

Lohne8 (1 Q 69) identified crystallization of occupational goals and a strategy 
for pursuing that goal as a major developmental task of college students, Tha 
college forces the student to choose a curriculum which will be limiting in its 
range of future development in other areas. The student who realizes the implica- 
tions of this choice will experience an identity crisis in the face of this task, 
-o this Lbhnes states 

The institution prompting this problem flh-juld provide assistance 
to it3 students in their career development struggles. A career 
guidance services program should be available to all college 
students. In general, the program should help each student know 
himself, understand the educational and vocational structure of 
our society, and relate this knowledge in exploring his career 
potentialities. This leads to crystallization of career goals 
and a strategy for pursuing them through a planned series of 
personal Initiatives, educational and otherwise. Specifically, 
the prototype college guidance system should focus on helping 
student choose appropriate and satisfying colei ge majors. 




I' 

Se^or (1057) states that 

If educational programs are to make their needed contribution 
to vocational development, the responsibility for planning 
arid for co-ordinating then, and the responsibility for carrying 
out specialized aspects of these programs such as appraisal and 
counseling, must be assigned to staff members who are snecificallv 
trained for this type of work (p. 311). 

Paving identified the responsibility for career development as a counseling 
function. Super raises an important question. Are counseling agencies adequately 
• spared to respond tc these student needs? Lohne 3 (I960) acknowledged that the 
v^rponsibili ty for vocational and developmental needs of students usually rests 
vith the counseling center. But this presents two problems: 

(j’.) The average counselor sees himself as a therapist who should 
he aoplying himself to helping seriously disturbed young 
penole, and 

(2) The average counseling resources are so limited that, if 
a majority of college students sought career guidance, the 
staff would be completely swamped (t>. 17). 

In a study by May and Varnath (1967) at Oregon State University it was found that 
most students did not know where occupational information was available and only 
a s iall percent knew there were occupational files in the counseling center and in 
the library. The great majority wanted the university to provide a central occu- 
pational file with rooBt naming the student union (40 percent) or university library 
(?5 persent) as the best location. The counseling center was mentioned by only 
two percent of the students. 

Simpson (1967) indicated that 20 percent of the students have a good under- 
standing of their goals, another 20 percent have a general idea of their goals ar.d 
neither will experience difficulty with their college careers. The remaining 60 
percent lack objectives and will need assistance. 

o 
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Pl acemen t S ervices 

Arbuckle (1953) observed that placement is the final phase of a" career 
development program. To be sure, placement is an important aspect of any such 
program and is a highly specialized operation. In terms of career development 
placement services without prior contributions from other programs would be charac- 
terized as "Too little, too late." 

Faculty Advisors 

A number of writers — included among there M elvene Hardee (1969) and F. H. Koile 
(1954) — have worked both faithfully and diligently to show that the college faculty 
member can effectively handle the responsibility of academic advisement for students 
It is notable that at this time there appears to be little or no empirical data 
i .0 support this view but there is considerable evidence to the contrary. 

A survey of freshen at: a lai'ge state institution » which exerted a great deal 
of time end effort to the traditional orientation and faculty advising, found that 
f>(>Z of the students were very negative In their attitudes towards this program 
(Cecil , 1970). 

Jarorith (1955) Surveyed 30 selected colleges and investigated the organiza- 
tional procedures in faculty advising. Only one^third reported that their pro- 
grams could be labeled "successful." 

Donk and Oettir.g (1968) found that only 2SX of the 360 faculty members surveyed 
Indicated the present system effective. They characterized the f aculty-anvfsor 
program as one whicV has generally deteriorated to merely clerical chorea of 
course selection and schedule siting. 

Dilley (1967) conducted research to determine the availability of faculty 
for student consultation. Pe reported that SOX of the faculty surveyed were 
•■navailable for consultation when sc flour, efforts were made to contact them 



ftcbert F* Topp (1970) provost of the U. S. International vniverjity 
"regular 11 university professors, generally speaking, are not good soiedul^ntf 
counselors. Simpson (1967, p. 238) states that "the word advisement has degenerated 
vo tr.ean the selection of courses for a particular term during the hustle and hustle 
of a highly structured short period of tine '.for registration or pre-registration. 

further states that over half the courses dropped and added at the beginning of 
each term are the result of poor advisii.g. 

Krapf (1968) surveyed 203 private and church related colleges; the purpose 
*>;ae to deremine the extent of faculty Involvement in student advising programs and 
to determine whether there are trends toward the employment of full time counselors 
carry a portion of this role. Ninety-eight percent of the schools had faculty 

Involved in adviaement end of this group 37% favored major changes In the faculty 

/ 

advising program. ■> 

Hu sella and Ruscr (1963) in one study revealed that competency, knowledge, 
and the ability to organize and explain were more important to students than the 
professors' attitudes towards students. 

Tead (1962) points out a need, which ia probably universally felt In higher 
education, for more faculty involvement with studer.es. Interestingly enough, 
however, his comments ate directed toward those kind of involvements which are 
intellectually stimulating and explorative in nature, and not the kind of rol.vtion- 

t 

ships which ^ave as a central focus the rather narrow view of schedule planning. 

These findings carry with them important implications for consideration of the 
faculty's role in higher education. The faculty should be rt^egnized as high level 
personnel ^ith organizational ond functional planning abilities which enable them 
i effectively promote learning in others. These tale # nta must bt used lit wayu which 
are constructive and contribute directly to the teaching-learning process per ie, 
lhruugh being relieved cf <ho program advising chorea which are presently assign’d 
faculty members, the faculty gains time for instructional p.lnnning, in-service 
which leads to increased teaching effectiveness, and velationehipo with 
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student > vi ;-.u haves the aptitude for and Intel ist in the individual profef.sor'f. tlaj.d 
l .serialization. Similarly, the student gains by thi9 arrangemc r.fc in rti.ll other 
'■v?s* In addition to more effective teachers in his closes, he receives halo fren 
a apr- jlaliot who is sensitive to his educational, personal, aoci3l, financial, voca- 
L'onal, and ethical concerns, a full-time institutional staff member whose total 
forts are directed toward such assistance. 

The Program Speclallf t : Role and Fu nction 

The program specialist is viewed as a new specie in the student personnel 
fanli.?; consequently, this statement on his role and functions is suggestive at 
this point in time rather than definitive, however, certain responsibilities and 
functions can be ascribed to the position by deductive reasoning baaed on knowledge 
of both career development concepts ai;d higher eduction institutional process is . 

The following list should enable one to formulate a workable Idea cf this new poci~ 
tl on and the program in which it is centered: 

(1) The program specialist is involved in an integral manner in the 
orientation program of the institution* He helps develop the orients* 
tion program ao that a student’s Initial registration for clast as evolves 
f iTocd the orientation exr>erienc':3 as a natural consequence. He is respon- 
sible for the initial registration of all students who are assigned to 
him. Assignment of students is based upon the area of academic Interest 
declared by the student since the program specialist himself serves 

a limited field of the academic area. For example etude, its who dec Lire 
an interest in natural sciences would be assigned to a program special ;st 
who devotes Ms attention to students in the natural science area, A 
specialist would also be available to the undecided etudent* 

( 2 ) The program specialist schedules new students for small-group 
program development sessions during the first term they are enrolled. 

He is responsible for sorting his advisees into groups -ditch lend themsolvo' 
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to high productivity levels, During the small group meeti.^s, lie 
provides e'jc'.i student with opportunities to explore fully the options, 
requirements, and decisions which must be made. Each advisee completes 
an educational program plan which sets out eech step 'eading to graduation. 

(3) Test interpretation is an important part of the program specialist’s 
work. Students may need this type of assistance at orientation, during 
small group sessions, or at any later period in his college career. 
Normally, the program specialist would not administer tests, but would 
confine his services to interpretation. 

(4) be develops a system of information relateddto both educational and 
vocational development. A sound knowledge of the curricula offerings of 
academic area 3 he serves as well as of vocational or career opportunities 
related to those areas is enressential part of his expertise. ! T e 
maintain close contact with the faculty in tne academic areas for which 
he is responsible, and changes in academic curricula or requirements 

are transmitted to him immediately upon approval so th.it any impact upon 
students can be provided for in a minimum time period. 

(5) The program specialist devel ^ps and/or useu an automatic data 
processing system In handling student program plans on file with him. 

Itis system is so constructed as to permit projections of course needs 
thus enabling his institution to offer courses and establish sections 

based on studert requirements rat v ^r than guessvoik. l!e would contribute 

< / 

materially to his institution’s avoiding courses which don't "oaks'', 
overloaded sections because of unexpected demand and imbalances In ^ 

faculty load:.. The system permits students to obtain Inexpensive copies 
of their programs for review at any time and facilitates changes they 
wish to make in their programs. In addition, the automated records mke 
identification of those influenced by curricula changes simple. 

(6) Peferral services are integral to the progiait specialist's opera- 

10 
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tion. Students with deep concerns in the area of career development 
or with other concerns which prevent adequate progre:>3 in this area are 
readily identified and arc referred to the established counseling service 
of the institution* Referral is handled by a qualified professional a r'\ 
should enhance the chances of success in the ensuing work of the center's 
counselor* The program specialist knowledgeable about other services- 
health, financial aids, etc. -end can refer students as indicated by their 
concerns* 

(7) Placement of graduating students is enhanced by the v;ork of the 
program specialist as he readies his students to take advantage of the 
services available in this area. The transition from program specialist 
to placement specialist is a smooth, logical process and functions for 
both those seeking immediate employment and those preparing to enter 
graduate study. 

(8) Individual services to students include a periodic review of the 
records of students assigned to a particular program specialist (the 
ADP system updates records routinely as to grade earned, etc.), 
scheduling Individual conferences upon request by students as well as 
at the discretion of the program specialist, review and approval of all 

•st 

course changes, specific counseling for withdrawals and for students 
desiring to reduce their academic loads, and counseling suggested by 
members fo the faculty for certain students* These services would pro'-, 
vide a degree of contact of a specific nature tha£ is almost unknown 
in higher education todpy. 

(9) Finally, the program specialist certifies to the appropriate 
authority on campus the eligibility of students for graduation. This 
service simplifies a problem that provides headnehes for rc*oy college 
registrars today, but it does not eliminate the need for certain ser- 
vices by their offices. 
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In conclusion, it should be pointed out that full time academic counselors tave 
been used successfully in a few institutions. Keskill and Chef field (1970) pro- 
vide a report on one such venture. The idea of full-time academic counselors is 
certainly a step in the step in the direction pointed to in this paper. However, 
the position taken here is that student personnel mu3t move ahead much farther and 
encompass the full scope of responsibilities which ace seen as the role of the pro- 
gram specialist? comprehensive career development assistance. 
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